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HOT 
WATER 
Electrically! 


All you need for your 
dairy, your washing, 
dishes, etc. A con- 
stant supply, auto- 
matically kept hot, al- 
ways ready for use. 
There are types and 
sizes for every need. 





Every day a day of 
Thanksgiving for Farm Wives 


World’s Largéste Manufacturer of Electric Ranges and Household Electric Heating Appliances 





















OU will give thanks every day for the con- 
venience, cleanliness and time-saving of a 
Hotpoint Automatic Electric Range. 


No more fires to start, no ashes to clean out, 
no soot to be scoured from cooking utensils. 
But clean, fast heat instantly, at the turn of a 
switch. You can cook entire meals automati- 
cally, too, without being in the kitchen. 


Hotpoint Automatic Electric Ranges have 
many particular advantages; among them the 
practically indestructible, HI-SPEED Calrod 
Unit, Thrift Cooker, Over-size Oven, Main- 
tained Temperature Control. Ask your electric 
company about the many other features, the 
moderate cooking cost and their easy terms. 

Hotpoint Automatic Electric Ranges are 


available in a wide selection of sizes 
and prices, to meet every requirement. 


5622 W. Taylor Se. Chicago, Illinois 


EDISON ELECTRIC @ APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC ORGANIZATION 
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2 YEARS 


F.0.B. 
Factory and 
Warehouses 
HIS new Goulds Ever-Oiled 
Water System embodies the 
most revolutionary improve- 
ments in the history of water 
systems fcr the farm. Just think: 
the ball-bearing pump is perma- 
nently sealed in grease — lubri- 
cated for life. Install it and let 
it alone. No oiling ever will be 
needed. And so perfect is its de- 
sign, construction and operation 
that we guarantee it to give 


W-40 WATER SYSTEM 





Lubricated 
for Life 








Ball Bearin 
Pump with 
2 YEAR 


Guarantee 

















trouble-free service for two full 
years. No manufacturer ever be- 
fore has put such a guarantee 
behind a pump for home water 
supply. 

This remarkable Ever-Oiled 
Water System is the perfected 
product of Goulds—who have 
built pumps for over 80 years — 
and who know how to build 
pumps to give you long years 
of trouble-free service. 


Goulds make a complete line of 


water systems and 


pumps for the 


farm. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Houston Office—1902 Second Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


GOULDS PUMPS 
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America’s 
Good Cooks 
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A rrustED favorite 
for thirty years! Now, wonder- 
ful electric Monarchs for those 
who can enjoy electric cook- 
ing. Models with built-in 
kitchen heater if wanted. 
A “Speed-Oven” that’s a 
marvel of convenience and 
economy, with automatic See them at your electric 
heat controls if desired; light company or write 
Beautiful enameled bodies in 
foe for booklet to 

white, green or yellow. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO.,, 400 LAKE ST., BEAVER DAM, WIS. 
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Let a Westinghouse System 
pump and carry 
water for you 


Pumping and _ lugging 
water every day — for 
the horses, the cows, the 
chickens and the pigs — 
for dishes, for baths, for 
scrubbing and drinking. 
What drudgery! And 
how unnecessary, when 
a Westinghouse Electric 
Water System can save 
those steps . . . and labor 
... for you. 

This reliable new 
Water System is com- 
pletely automatic. It is 
self-starting,  self-stop- 
ping and self-adjusting. It 
will pump water from deep or 
shallow well, cistern, spring, 
stream or lake, and deliver 
that water automatically, un- 
der pressure, to any part of 
your home or farm. It is 
sturdily built, factory-tested 
and fully guaranteed by 
Westinghouse. 

Ne matter how great or 


Westinghouse 


—~—a 


me ik 













The W-300A 
Westinghouse 
Automatic Elec- 
tric Water Sys- 
tem for Shallow 
Wells. 


small are your demands for 
running water, there’s a 
type and size of Westing- 
house Water System to meet 
your need satisfactorily. Send 
in the coupon and let our 
Water System Engineers 
give you their free expert 
advice on your water service 
problems, and tell you how 
little a complete installation 
will cost. Mail the coupon 
today for full information. 


ELECTRIC WATER SYSTEMS 


(AUTOMATIC) 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Small Electric Plant Section, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me information regarding the type of Westinghouse Automatic Electric 
Water System I need to meet the following requirements: 
My source of water supply is Well_______ Cistera........... Sering._....- Leke.......-- 
Number of people in family_______ Number of rooms in house____-__ Stories ___---- 


PeemGer Gen’ of cteths. 2.5. ccncsccns 
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ASH-DAY doesn’t mean Blue Monday when there’s an elec- 

tric washer to do the hard work. It does away with the bother 
of filling and emptying big tubs and the back-breaking strain of 
scrubbing clothes on a board. 

Furnishing power for electric washers is one of the many ways a 
Westinghouse Electric Motor will help you with your work. On 
farms everywhere, women like to use these motors because they 
operate so easily and need so little attention. And they’re so eco- 
nomical they’ll do the entire washing for half the price of a bar 
of soap. 

Westinghouse motors and appliances will save time and 
strength in other ways, too. Let them do the ironing, cleaning, 
cooking, milking, churning, grinding, pumping—and other jobs 
around the farm that are so tedious when done by hand. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 

















— motors, electric ranges, electric home appliances of all 
- when they carry the Westinghouse trade-mark 
ee and years of hard service. 
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Electricity— The Time Saver 


In the days before electricity on 
the farm, breakfast meant con- 
tinual trips to and from the 
kitchen range. Now, with Hot- 
point electric aids, anything from 
coffee to ham and eggs can be 
prepared right at the table. 


The time saved with these and 
other electric appliances, such as 
vacuum cleaners, washing and 
ironing machines, refrigerators, 
fans and water heaters, is worth 
many times the trifling cost of the 





electricity consumed. 


And around the farm, G-E motors 
driving pumps, milking machines, 
feed grinders, and other farm 
equipment, do their work swiftly, 
tirelessly, and at a fraction of 
the time and cost of hand labor. 


If you are located on or near an 
electric power line, ask the power 
company for complete infor 
mation concerning the possible 


uses of electricity on the farm. 


Tune in on the General Electric Special Weekly Farm 


Program on WGY (Schenectady), KOA 


(Oakland). In additi 


(Denver), KGO 
join us in the “General Electric 





Hour” broadcast every Saturday at 9 P.M., Eastern Standard 
Time, on a nation-wide N.B.C. Network. 


95-634D 


GENERAL ELECTRI 


General Electric Company, 


Schenectady, N. Y., Sa‘es Offices in Principal Cité Cities 
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Now that the days are getting shorter and 
Cold winter is coming nearer it is natural for us to 
Weather turn our thoughts to methods of making the 
Necessities farm home more comfortable for the family 

during the cold weather. A well-heated house 
is, of course, of prime importance, but a person cannot remain 
indoors all the time. Chores must be done, and many of these 
after dusk. Others must be taken care of before daybreak. 
Any equipment which can efficiently eliminate outdoor work, 
or reduce it, contributes directly to the comfort around the 
farm home in winter. 

There is probably no more disagreeable task in freezing 
weather than carrying water from the old pump out in the yard 
to the house; and because water must be carried several times 
during the day, and frequently at short notice, this task is re- 
sponsible for a big share of winter illnesses. 

How fortunate is the family which has a power water system, 
automatically controlled, which completely does away with 
pumping and carrying water for the household or for watering 
the stock! Where electric service is available this task can be 
eliminated entirely, and at a very moderate expense, for elec- 
trically operated water systems are now built which can be pur- 
chased at a very reasonable price. 

As to other chores around the out-buildings during the dusk 
of winter days, they can be lightened tremendously, and speeded 
up, by proper electric lighting equipment, controlled by 
switches conveniently located. Many of the other chores that 


_take time and effort are, too, simplified, and expedited by use 


of electric machinery. As an example, the feed grinder may 
be cited. Where it is automatically controlled, it will work by 
itself, and, while it is doing its work, one has opportunity to 
do other chores. Thus the period required for completing out- 
door chores is appreciably reduced. 

When winter weather arrives, electric service shows up at its 
best in giving the farm family those comforts to which it is 
entitled. 
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Positive Ventilation for the 
Practical Dairyman 


By W. J. Rocan and Cuive C. BELL 


N the farm of Alex Trantow, 
QO) president of the Marathon 
County Holstein Breeders’ 
Association, located eleven miles 
north of Wausau, Wis., one of the 
writers be- 
inter- 
ested in wheth- 
er or not the 
barn could be 
properly ven- 
tilated elec- 
trically. 

Mr. Tran- 
tow’s barn, 
built in 1905, 
is 115 ft. long 
and 35 ft. 
wide, outside 
measurements. 
It has a two- 
foot stone 
wall and being 
a basement barn, the wall was 
built into a hank on the west side. 
During the period of this study 
Mr. Trantow did not have enough 
cattle to occupy all stalls in the 
barn. Having a large flock of 
White Leghorn pullets, he built a 
chicken pen about 31 ft. by 38 ft. 
at the north end. About half of 
the floor in this pen is concrete 
and the other half dirt, the dirt 
floor being about a foot lower than 
the concrete. There were about 
four hundred pullets in the pen at 
the time that this study was made. 
Just south of the chicken pen is a 
section for cows. Stanchions run- 
ning crosswise through the barn 
are arranged in two rows so that 
the cows face out. Twelve cows 
were housed in this section. Next 
to the cows were four small pens 
in which a bull and three young 
calves were kept. The floor in 
these pens is also of dirt. At the 
south end of the barn are located 





| came 








W. J. Rogan 
County Agent, 
Wausau Co., Wis. 


five horse stalls, but only three of 
these were in use. Thus there 
was considerably less than suffi- 
cient livestock in the barn to keep 
it warm in extremely cold 
weather. The barn had always 
been very cold and according to 
Mr. Trantow the whole barn was 
very wet, causing the girders and 
joists to mold and decay. 

In the summer of 1928 an elec- 
tric ventilation company cooperat- 
ing with the Wisconsin Valley 
Electric Company installed a ven- 
tilating system in the barn. This 
system consisted of two 16-inch 
propeller-type motor driven fans 
set in at the east side of the barn 
on the hay-mow floor and con- 
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nected with out-take flues extend- 
ing along under the floor between 
the joists and down to within 16 
inches of the floor of the stable. 
One fan was placed near the north 
end of the barn and the duct from 
it divided into two out-takes lo- 
cated near the north wall about 18 
feet apart. The other fan was 
connected to a single out-take flue 
which opened into the litter alley 
between the two rows of cows. 
The south end of the barn was 
not equipped with ventilating flues 
since only three horses were kept 
at that end. The two out-takes at 
the north end had a total cross 
section area of 280 sq. in. The 16 
inch fans were rated at 1,200 cu. 
ft. of air per minute. The north 
out-takes were placed near the 
north wall in order to remove the 
cold air from that end and to draw 
the heat. from. the -cow stable sec- 
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tion over into the chicken pen lo- 
cated in the north end of the barn. 
These flues were built using only 
old lumber picked up on the farm. 
There are five intakes consisting of 
4 inch tile through the walls at dif- 
ferent parts of the barn, about 7 
ft. from the floor. 

In order to get 2-curate infor- 
mation on the value of this forced 
system of ventilation the co- 
operation of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Wis- 
consin was solicited. From this 
study it was desired to determine 
whether the barn was properly 
ventilated and to note also the 
current consumption and approxi- 
mate cost of operation. 

Wilsie represented the College of 
Agriculture and secured the facts 
which follow. 

For 9 days early in March both 
the temperature of the air and the 





Table 1. Typical Data Sheet. 








ot we Tas See Bie i “ £3 a 3& 
Date GS feu Glu Sou SES oSu pou BE cf Bee 

oS sso ofe See cS8 SS FSP cS SS 58s 
= Bn HocQ HQ HEQ B@On FsQ AsO ME &E OSs 
Mar. 11 1 36 38 40 A 39 39 92 24 32 
9A.M. 

2 40 43 44 B 43 45 86 

3 42 45 45 C 45 47 86 

4 41 45 4 D 44 46 86 

5 44 440 435 E 435 45 89.5 

6 41 42 4 #+-F 43 45 86 

7 42 445 44 a 

8 44 45 45 

9 43 44 45 

10 44 47 47 

11 41 «4425 445 


12 360 38 40 





South Wind. 


Walls dry except north wall, ceiling dry, floor dry except in chicken 


pen 
No intakes open. 





Table 2, March 13. Effect of Fans on Temperature 
and Humidity in Barn. 





Average 


Av. Rel. Outside Outside 


Temp. in Hum. in Temper- relative 


__ Operation of Fans barn 








9 A.M. 
Both fans 24 hrs. per day... 51° 








Fans stopped at 9.30 A. M. 
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431 P.M. faas 








barn ature humidity Weather 
88.8% 42° 100% Rain 
936 47° 100% Rain 
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dampness of the air were care- 
fully measured at many points 
throughout the barn and also out- 
of-doors. During the test the sys- 
tem was opera‘ed in several differ- 





One of Out-Takes Located at 
North End of Barn. 
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ent ways to observe the effect of 


each condition. 
Observations: 


The weather during the test was 
warm and rainy the greater part 
of the time, and no observations 
were made during the extremeiy 
cold weather. With both fans 
running and with the out-take 
flues open near the floor, the in- 
side temperature was about 40 de- 
grees F. at the start of the test 
and this rose gradually to 52 de- 
grees F. nine days later. The 
weather was cold at the start, four 
above zero, and warmed up as the 
days went on to 44 degrees F. 
the last day of the test. The read- 
ings were quite uniform through- 
out the barn, excepting at the 
south end which did not seem to 
be affected by the fans. Readings 
at the south end showed a lower 
temperature and greater damp- 
ness throughout the test. 

Table 1 shows a typical data 
sheet, with temperature and hu- 
midity readings at the different 
stations in the barn. 

It will be noticed in this table 
that the temperature in the chicken 
pen, stations, 5, 6, 7 and 8, are very 
uniform for the four stations and 
also that there is not more than 2 
degrees variation between the tem- 



















Prior to Installation and Operation of Ventilating System, Section 
in Which Cows Were Kept Was Always Moist. 
Arrangement of Cow Section of Barn 
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perature at the floor and at the 
ceiling. 

The average relative humidity, 
taken at a level 4 feet from the 
floor, was 87% for 24% days, when 
fans were running continuously 
and no intakes were open. When 
the five 4 inch intakes were open, 
there was no noticeable difference 
in temperature or humidity, but it 
seemed that the air smelled fresher. 
The barn is large and not filled to 
capacity so that no conclusions can 
be drawn about intakes from this 
test. 

In table 2, we have the opera- 
tion of the system for one day, 
showing the effect on the tempera- 
ture and humidity of stopping the 
fans. The weather outside was 
rainy, the relative humidity being 
100% all day. At 9:00 A. M., 
with both fans running the tem- 
perature was 51 degrees and the 
relative humidity 88.8% with an 
outside temperature of 42 degrees. 
The fans were stopped at 9:30 and 
after seven hours, readings were 
again taken. The temperature had 
risen to 55.1 degrees and the rela- 
tive humidity was 93% with an 
outside temperature of forty de- 
grees. The temperature is the 
average of 12 stations and the hu- 
midity readings average of six 
Stations. 

The system was operated for a 
day with the north fan stopped and 
the fan between the cows running. 
The temperature at the north end 


Portion of Lower Floor of Trantow Barn Used as Hen House. 





did not change much, but the rela- 
tive humidity went up from 88% 
to 89% in the chicken pen, to 94%. 

The outlet duct between the 
cows was then changed so as to. re- 
move the air at the ceiling and ob- 
servations were made. There was 
very little differenec in temperature 
and humidity in that part of the 
barn, which seemed to indicate 
that the duct need not be built 
down near the floor. However, in 
extremely cold weather, the re- 
sults might not be the same. It 
seemed that the air was fresher 
and that the circulation was better 
with the outlet open at the ceiling 
There should be further tests on 
this point because there is still 
much disagreement among ventila- 
tion men as to whether the out- 
takes should open at the ceiling or 
near the floor. 


Costs 


The two fans and shutters cost 
$108.00 and when running con- 
tinuously use a trifle over 4 KWH 
per day. 

Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions 

Mr. Trantow’s barn is ventilated 
so that a favorable temperature 
was maintained throughout the past 
winter., The barn is also much 
drier since the fans have been run- 
ning. Before the installing of this 
system, according to Mr. Trantow, 


(Continued on page 47) 








HEN a man buys a plow 

or a binder, he has a per- 

fectly definite idea of how 
much land he has to turn or how 
much grain he must harvest, and 
considering the possibilities of get- 
ting his work done by someone 
else, he knows beforehand whether 
or not the purchase is justified. 
So too, before he buys a tractor, 
he can estimate the number of 
acres on which he can use it to 
plow, disc and seed, and possibly 
also cultivate and harvest, and so 
get an idea of the time and money 
it may save in the field, as well as 
the amount it can earn doing belt 
work either for himself or the 
neighbors. Such an estimate shows 
what the tractor can do on that 
particular farm and whether or 
not the possible savings will justify 
its purchase. 

The same study should govern 
the purchase of a farm motor to be 
used for all the occasional power 
jobs about the farmstead or 
wherever the wires reach. There 
are, of course, a number of farm 
jobs which should have their own 
individual motors rather than de- 
pend upon one which is used for 
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A Motor and Mixer Saves a Lot of Backaches. 


Making the Most of the 
Multi-Purpose Motor 


By E. R. MEacHao . 
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other work. These are the chores 
that must be done every day, such by 
as pumping water, running the a 
milking machine and turning the by 1+ 
cream separator. But on every . 
farm there are a dozen or more 
times throughout the year when 
extra power is needed. Sometimes 
it is just a little hand power; 
sometimes it is a heavy job. The 
5 or 7% H.P. motor can be eco- 
nomically applied to uses ranging 
from those requiring only a man 
power at the crank to those 
ordinarily considered belt work 
for a tractor. 


Selection of Motor Size 


In substituting motors for trac- 
tors there used to be quite a ten- / 
dency toward motors of similar 
horse power rating, but this had 
several distinct disadvantages. The 
size of a farm power line, the ca- 
pacity and cost of the substation 
at which it originates, and even 
the expense of the generating sta- 
tion and transmission line de 
upon the “demand,” that is upon 
the greatest amount of current 
that the customers may call for at 
anv moment. Then, too, each it- 
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dividual customer’s transformer 
must have capacity to supply the 
largest amount of current he will 
ever demand. Naturally, the de- 
mand of a 20 H.P. motor is four 
times that of a 5 H.P. motor. In 
all transformers there is a loss of 
current going on_ continually 
whether the customer is using any 
or not; and this unavoidable loss 
is a great deal bigger from a large 
transformer than from a_ small 
one. 

That is why it costs more to 
provide service for a big motor 
than a small one and why this ex- 
tra cost is reflected in the farm 
rate. 


Motors from 5 to 10 H. P. 
Satisfactory 


To avoid such heavy investment 
by the power companies and high 
charges to the customer, it has been 
found more practical to use mo- 
tors of from 5 to 10 H.P. and 
manufacturers are already adapt- 
ing the larger pieces of farm ma- 
chinery to power of this size. 

3y keeping down the size of 
these general purpose motors and 
by mounting them on_ handy 
trucks, another advantage has been 
gained. That is, they are readily 
portable from place to place and 
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The motor helps with the winter’s work. 
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from job to job. One man, or at 
most two men, can move them to 
the place where the work is to be 


done. This makes them very 
handy even for short, temporary 
jobs. As most farms are ar- 


ranged, it is much more _ con- 
venient to take the power to the 
place where it is needed than to 
try to group the work in one 
building and to operate a number 
of machines from a line shaft. 
The individual drive takes con- 
siderably less power than the line 
shaft and it is certainly a great 
deal cheaper to extend the wires 
and provide power outlets at con- 
venient points than to set up a 
heavy shaft with its hangers, ex- 
tra belts and pulleys. 

With a portable general purpose 
motor to drive each machine sepa- 
rately whenever it is needed, get- 
ting proper speed for the driven 
machine is merely a matter of pul- 
ley sizes. The motors in most 
common use are rated at 1800 R. 
P.M., but under full load will run 
about 1750. To choose the right 
pulley for the driven machine it 
is necessary to know the speed at 
which it will run best, and to as- 
sume a certain sized pulley on the 
motor, as now on the market 
portable motors are usually 
equipped with sets of three pulleys 
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ranging in diameter from about 
3% to 7 inches. 

If you wanted to operate a hay 
hoist at about 300 R.P.M., you 
might use a 34-inch pulley on the 
motor. Then to find the proper 
pulley for the hoist, you would 
multiply 1750 by 3%, giving 6125. 
Then divide 6125 by the hoist 
speed you want, 300, and you will 
get 20.4. There will always be a 
little slippage, so a 20-inch pulley 
will give you just about the speed 
you want. 

Any other pulley size can be 
found in the same way. Just mul- 
tiply the size of the motor pulley 
by 1750, and divide the product by 
the desired speed of the machine. 


For Sawing Wood 


Right now in November an ap- 
propriate job for such a multi- 
purpose motor is sawing wood. 
The cost for current will not 
ordinarily be over 5 cents a cord. 
Even a 5 h.p. motor has enough 
capacity to keep three or four men 
very busy, for it will cut up 3% 
to 4 cords of ordinary 4-foot wood 
in an hour. The usual recommen- 
dation is that the teeth of a cir- 
cular saw should travel about a 
mile a minute. This would be be- 
tween 650 and 675 R.P.M. for a 
30-inch saw, a speed which can be 
obtained witha 4%4-inch pulley on 
the motor and a 12-inch pulley on 
the saw. 


Grinding Poultry Feed 


Another fall and winter job is 
cutting green feed for poultry. 
This will not require the full 
power of an ordinary portable mo- 
tor. It is, therefore, a good ex- 
ample of how to use a motor to 
save labor in what would other- 
wise be a hand power job. 

Oregon reports that it took two 
men six minutes to shred 60 Ibs. 
of carrots when turning a root 
cutter by hand. But the motor 
did the same. work in three min- 
utes and used less than % K.W. 
hours of current. With man labor 
4t thirty cents an hour, it cost 
more than ten times as much as 
electric power for this job. 

Feed grinding is also a portable 
motor job that can be done at odd 
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times throughout a large part .of 


the year. Iowa State College esti- 
mates that it is profitable for a 
farmer to have his own equipment 
and grind his own feed when he 
has more than 300 bushels a year 
to grind. 


About Grinding Equipment 


The most convenient grinding 
equipment for the farm is the 
small hammer mill, not that it does 
so much better work than the buhr 
or plate mill when the latter is 
new and the buhrs are sharp, but 
because it is not injured by a rea- 
sonable amount of foreign ma- 
terial in the grain, and more espe- 
cially because it can be arranged 
to operate almost entirely without 
attention. 

This is also the great advantage 
of motor drive. The motor can 
safely be placed in the barn or 
granary wherever the grain is 
stored or is to be used. And a 
touch of the button will start the 
work at any time. Considering 
all of these advantages, Iowa State 
College finds that a farmer living 
five miles from a custom mill and 
having at least 700 bushels of 
grain to grind each year can do it 
at one-third the cost of custom 
grinding. 

Farmers who have such outfits 
ordinarily use them for half an 
hour or so every two or three days 
to keep a small supply of freshly 
ground feed on hand. This re- 
duces any possible loss from spoil- 
age and also the amount of stor- 
age space required. 

The capacity of the mills as 
well as the power required for 
grinding varies so much with the 
kind of grain and the fineness of 


the product that it is very hard to , 


give any-definite figures. In gen- 
eral, however, about a hundred 
pounds of oats per horse power 
hour can be ground in a hammt 
mill using an ‘-inch screen. 
Shelled corn is, of course, much 
easier to grind, and a 5 h.p. motor 
will grind anywhere from 1000 
Ibs. up to a ton an hour. 


One of the most important 
things about these small hammer 
mills is the speed at which they 
run. This is not the same for all 
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different makes, so the manufac- 


turer’s recommendation must be 
carefully followed in each case. All 
of them, however, have about the 
same requirement as to drive belt. 
To run well at the high speed 
necessary and to fit the small pul- 
ley of a hammer mill closely, the 
belt should be thin, flexible and 
endless. A stiff or bulky belt will 
not cling tight enough to the pul- 
ley, and any clumsy joint will 
pound the bearings and soon wear 
out. 

When the home ground grains 
are supplemented with mill feeds, 
the motor can also save a lot of 
work with a shovel by driving any 
form of mixer. Professor C. E. 
Seitz described a home made ma- 
chine of this type in the October, 
1928, issue of Electricity on the 
Farm. 


A Job for Each Month 


And so it goes throughout the 
entire year. Every month there 
is work at which such a multi- 
purpose motor can more than earn 
its keep, and at several of the 
bigger jobs it can return a profit. 
In January and other’ winter 
months when gasoline engines 
sometimes give trouble the motor 
is ready to husk corn and shred 
the fodder as well as to shell corn. 
By February hay prices have 
about reached their peak, and it is 
a good time to bale any surplus 
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You do not drill a well every day, but the chore motor is ready 
when you want it. 


ON THE FARM i7 





that can be sold. This is another 
job for the chore motor, for the 
colder the weather, the better it 
runs. Grinding bones for poultry 
feed is another profitable winter 
job. 


Mixing Fertilizers 


Then as spring comes on, money 
can be saved by grinding and mix- 
ing fertilizers at home. And to 
help with farm buildings and re- 
pairs, the portable motor will turn 
the concrete mixer, rip and dress 
lumber, and even work up a few 
logs from the farm wood lot. 

All summer the motor driven 
grindstone and emery _ wheel 
sharpen plow shares, cultivator 
shovels, mower knives, and ensil- 
age cutters, at a great saving of 
time and labor. Of course, these 
grinding jobs require only a small 
fraetion of the do-all motor’s ca- 
pacity and a smaller motor may be 
more convenient for this work. 
But in the absence of the small 
motor no one should hesitate to 
use the general purpose motor, for 
it uses only enough electric energy 
for the work you give it. and is 
not wasteful at little jobs. 

George Stillmacher of Ripon, 
Wisconsin, sharpened six silo filler 
knives a day for twenty days, or 
120 knives in all, with a h.p. 
motor for less than 8 K.W. hours 
of current. Think of the pedalling 
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or cranking that little bit of cur- 
rent saved! 

At haying time, the portabie 
motor driving a hay hoist saves a 
horse or a team that can be better 
used in the field. If the hoist is 
operated from the load, it also re- 
leases the driver of the hay fork 
team for other work. Even for 
threshing the handy motor has 
shown that it has enough power 
for the smaller machines, but if 
that job is given to a custom rig, 
it will still reduce the necessary 
crew by putting the grain in the 
granary. This can be done with 
several kinds of regular elevators, 
with the fan from a corn husker, 
with a silo filler, or perhaps most 
conveniently with the new ham- 
mer type feed mills. 


Letting the Motor Husk Corn 


Corn husking in the field fol- 
lows threshing pretty closely in 
some parts of the country and 
even in this job the handy motor 
is a great help. For it is cer- 
tainly a lot easier to touch the 
starting button of a motor on the 
elevator than to shift the team 
from the wagon for that work or 
to crib even a little corn by hand. 
One kilowatt hour will crib 100 
bushels. As a Nebraska farmer 


said, “That will hardly pay for 
the wear andtear on a scoop 
shovel.” 





And some men find the motor 
on a fan a very practical way of 
curing their seed corn. The same 
is true for drying bins of grain 
threshed in wet seasons or har- 
vested by the combine. 


But in the dairy regions where 
silos abound, ensilage cutting is 
the big fall job for the portable 
motor. Strange as it seems, hun- 
dreds of farmers are finding 5 h.p. 
or 7% h.p. motor the most prac- 
tical, economical and convenient 
power for this work. 





Her Dreams Realized 


As a farmer’s wife and living 
on the old homestead in Macomb 
County, 1 endured years of ex- 
tremely hard work. However, 
nineteen years ago the electric 
line was extended from our town 
to another, passing by our farm 
home. I had looked and longed 
for the time when electricity 
would be extended through the 
rural sections. Two years age. 
my dreams were realized when 
we were informed that electricity 
would be supplied to the farmers 
along the line. 

Now we are enjoying the full 
benefits of electric lights both in 
the home and in the farm build- 
ings. An electric water system 
has been installed. Other appti- 
ances are also in use ir our home. 
When fully equipped, the farm 
home will be considered an ef- 
ficient abode. 

Mrs. Burton Cudworth, 

Armada, Macomb Co., Mich. 
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For silo filling alone the general purpose motor is often well 


worth all it costs. 
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Cheap Fuel 


By MartHA E. WarNER 
Clintonville, Conn. 


CCORDING to the latest fig- 

ures, 64 per cent of the homes 
and farms of the United States 
are now wired for electricity ; and 
yet, if one checks up on these 
homes and farms, comparatively 
few will be found equipped with 
the electric range and hot-water 
heater. 

Not but what the people want 
these things, but they hesitate be- 
cause of the idea that the cost of 
operating them is prohibitive. The 
one thing necessary to make them 
change these ideas is investigation ; 
let them investigate facts, and they 
will be forced to admit that elec- 
tricity is a cheap fuel, so cheap 
they cannot afford to use any 
other. 


Expensive or Cheap? 


Now, operating an_ electric 
range can be expensive or eco- 
nomical. It all depends upon how 
the stove is used; and for this rea- 
son, a woman should understand 


The electric range 
is clean, for it 
produces neither 
soot nor ashes. 


Te Ewes 


the meaning of high, medium and 
low wattage. If she turns the 1200 
watt unit on high, puts the dinner 
on to cook, and leaves it on high 
until it is done, she will find she 
has used many needless kilowatt 
hours of current; for the food will 
cook more economically, if the cur- 
rent is cut down half to medium, 
or half again, to low, and finally 
the current can be turned off en- 
tirely and the food will finish cook- 
ing on the stored heat. 


Keeping Cost Down 


Another important item in keep- 
ing the meter reading low, is to 
have all cooking utensils of light 
weight, flat bottomed, straight 
sided, and of a size to fit the 
cooking unit; in so doing one will 
utilize every bit of heat, instead of 
wasting it. 

Before our home was wired for 
electricity, we were paying $12.00 
per month for wood, oil for kero- 
sene stove, and lamps and lanterns, 
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gas for two gasoline engines, B 
batteries and the charging of stor- 
age battery for a nine tube radio 
set, and batteries for two large 
flashlights. 

Even at this expense we had no 
ice, although we did have some 
privileges electricity deprives us 
of: such as the care of a freaky 
old gas engine, the lugging in of 
wood, to say nothing of taking up 
ashes, blacking stoves, cleaning 
lamps and dirty barn lanterns, and 
filling the smelly oil stove. 

Taking all these things into con- 
sideration, do you wonder when 
people tell us we cannot afford 
electricity in the country, we tell 
them we cannot afford to do with- 
out it? 

Even the range, we consider a 
money proposition, and are so de- 
lighted with the result, that we 
have just installed an automatic 
hot water heater; just what the 
running expense of that will be, as 
yet, we cannot tell. The manu- 
facturers claim it will take around 
30 kilowatt hours for radiation, 
arid over that, the expense will de- 
pend upon the number of gallons 
of hot water used; but think what 
it means to country people to be 
able to have the luxury of hot 
water, any time of day or night. 

The Hon. Herbert Hoover once 
said, “Electricity is the greatest 
tool that eve? came into the hands 
of man.” To that, I will add, not 
only the greatest tool, but the 
cheapest. And I know because I 
know. 


A Friend in Need 


By Grace B. BaeErtscH 
R. 4, Baraboo, Wis. 


AY, where is that little elec- 

tric heater I bought last Fall? 
Father rushed into’ the house all 
out of breath. “The chicks are 
cold and are piling up and I think 
perhaps that will take a little of 
the chill off the air in the brooder 
house.” 

Mother handed it to him from 
the closet shelf and he went out 
with it. This was on a very cold 
Sunday evening in the spring. We 
had. 500 White Leghorn chicks in 
the brooder house that were. sev- 
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eral weeks old. The weather had 
been quite warm for several days 
—very warm. 

The chicks were of good size, so 
we had taken the brooder stove 
out several days before this. Then 
on this Sunday evening when we 
came home about 6:30, Father 
went to see to the chicks the first 
thing (as he always does) and 
they were piling up—20 had alli 
ready been smothered to death. 

So the time was ripe for quick 
action and that is exactly what we 
got. He attached the little heater 
to the socket and in ten minutes 
the chicks began spreading out and 
in thirty minutes, they were all in 
a ring and quite comfortable. 

We left the heater on all night 
and did not lose another chick. 
Were we pleased with it? I'll say 
we were. Just having it on hand 
that one night saved us losses of 
many dollars. 

We have no furnace in our 
house, so bought the little heater 
for use on cool days before we put 
up the big heater. I cannot use 
the oil heaters—they give me a 
headache. 

We have a poultry farm and 
we have proven to our own satis- 
tion that we could not cperate it 
profitably without electricity. We 
use the lights for the layers from 
the first of November to the first 
of April and for the past two sea- 
sons we have kept a light burning 
all night for our baby chicks. We 
think this has been a wonderful 
help in promoting rapid growth. 
The chicks seem to eat more and 
therefore are ready for the market 
so much earlier. 

So we are convinced that not 
only is electricity a helpful serv- 
ant to us but an absolutely neces- 
sary one. 





Simple Substitute 


“We never needed any of them 
new-fangled scales in Ireland, 
said O’Hara. “There’s an aisy 
way to weigh a pig without 
scales. You get a plank and you 
put across a stool. Then you get 
a big stone. Put the pig on one 
end of the plank and the stone 
on the other end and shifi the 
plank until they balance. Thea 
you guess the weight of ,the 
stone, and you have the weight 
of the pig.’’-—Montreal Star 
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One Man Farm 


By M. D. BuTLer 


Marion, 


“ar electricity will do for farm- 
ing what it has done for in- 
dustry, the farmer will buy it,” is 
the opinion of Mr. Arnold Hogan 
of Marion, Indiana, a man of ex- 
perience in the power business. To 
date most of the use of electric 
service by farm people has been 
the result of a desire for added 
conveniences and so called luxur- 
ies. However, these uses for the 
convenience of the family have 
shown the adaptibility of electric 
power to the production side of 
farming. 

As an exainple of this idea, 
Arthur FE. Shugart of Grant 
County, Indiana, wired his barn 


to provide light for the chores 
early in the morning and late at 
night. Mr. Shugart looked at this 





Motor for driving silage equipment is compact, and occupies little 
space, where space is most needed. 


Indiana 


mainly as a matter of conveni- 
ence. However, after the wires 
were installed he purchased a % 
h. .p. motor to run his milking 
machine. This reduced his power 
costs for milking from 85c per 
week to 16c per week. Wherever 
electric power is applicable its cost 
is nearly always cheaper than any 
other power. Then he decided to 
operate his farm and his 20 cow 
dairy without hired help. He 
therefore has effected some changes 
in his business that have made this 
possible, resulting in a greater in- 
come from his labor. 

The problem of silo filling wor- 
ried Mr. Shugart considerably in 
changing to a “one man farm”. 
But he solved it by getting a port- 
able 5 h. p. motor. Now when he 


A 5H. P. motor drives a two-roll, husker-shredder, and 
does the work well 


Motor driven ensilage cutter makes it possible for two men to do 
this farm operation, and do it economically 














fills silo he gets one or two neigh- 
bors for a day or so at a time 
and they fill at the most convenient 
time and in a more convenient 
way. His silo is 42 ft. high, but 
his power cost for filling it with 
a 5 h. p. motor in 1928 was only 
$3.00. In 1927 he paid a man with 
a tractor $21.00 to furnish the 
power for the same job. Silo fill- 
ing demonstrated to Mr. Shugart 
the adaptibility of the 5 h. p. mo- 
tor to his farm and he has found 
two more jobs for it, namely 
grinding feed for his dairy and 
sawing wood. 


Saving Time in Grinding 


In regard to the former job Mr. 
Shugart recently stated that “once 
every week or ten days I would 
load up a bunch of feed and drive 
four miles to the elevator, unload 
it, visit about an hour with the 
man at the elevator while he 
ground the feed, load it up again, 
and drive home, unload it and 
heave a sigh of relief that ‘there, 
that’s over with again for another 
week.’ You notice I said visit 
with the elevator operator. Well, I 
claim it was a visit because it 
was time wasted. Now I grind 
all the feed I want and enjoy the 
comfort of being at home instead 
of wasting all that time. Let me 
give you an idea of my cost on 
grinding feed. Last week we had 
a — demonstration at our farm 
and I had several farmers present 
read the feed grinder meter, and 
it took us nine minutes to grind 
100 Ibs. of shelled corn and oats 
mixed and 50 lbs. of ear corn. 
The cost of this operation was a 
shade less than one kilowatt hour 
in current. This same amount of 
feed ground at an elevator would 
cost me 23c.” 


Water System a Real Economy 


Mr. Shugart believes his great- 
est economy from the use of elec- 
tric power has resulted from his 
automatic water system. This in- 
sures an ample supply of water 
for his cows at all times, without 
hand pumping, a windmill or en- 
gine cranking. The engine is not 
always dependable in cold weather. 
and — is not convenient or 
“pressing a button.” The 


sure 
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house and kitchen are served by 
the automatic water system too. 
In addition Mrs. Shugart uses an 
electric range, refrigerator, clean- 
er, washing machine, ironer and 
radio. In common with many 
other farmers, Mr. Shugart has 
also found that lights in his hen 
house make money and a flood 
light permits him to do outside 
work after dark. Recently he took 
his 5 h. p. motor, had the service 
company install a separate meter 
for experimental work and buzzed 
some wood. It required one k.w.h. 
to the cord. This was done after 
dark with the aid of his flood 
light. 


Small Motors for Several Jobs 


Mr. Loren McGibbon also of 
Grant County uses a portable % 
h. p. motor for several different 
jobs. The motor he uses is sub- 
stantially mounted on a tripod and 
can be belted to any tool ordinarily 
run by hand power, windmill or 
small engine. Mr. McGibbon 
uses his motor for pumping water, 
running a washing machine, grind- 
stone, emery wheel, fanning mill, 
small saw and shearing sheep. The 
motor takes the place of a second 
man but has the advantage of be- 
ing more dependable and much 
cheaper according to Mr. McGib- 
bon. The use of such a motor 
on many farms would often avoid 
the necessity of purchasing more 
expensive equipment, that is equip- 
ped with individual motors. 

The cleanliness incident to oper- 
ating electrical equipment is a real 
advantage on any farm, especially 
a dairy. Freedom from dirt and 
grease, dependable power always 
at a rated capacity, convenience, 
and safety from fire and personal 
danger are also real assets. 


Rastus had been arrested for 
speeding. It was his fifth offense 
and as he was presented to the 
Judge, he muttered something 
under his breath that sounded 
suspiciously like an oath. 

a that,” thundered the 
Judg 

“Ah didn’t say nothin’, Jedge.” 

“You did say something and 1 
want you to repeat it.” 

“Well, all Ah says, Jedge, was 
‘God am de Jedge, God am de 
Jedge.’” 
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Doing the laundry 
along the shore of 
. the Jumna River 
at Agra, India 


At Rotorua, New Zealana, 

Maori women have hot water 

coming from the ground to 

wash their clothes in. Rotorua 

has many hot springs and 
geysers. 


Below the im- 
posing wall of 
a castle in 
Brittany wom- 
en of the town 
do their weekly 
wash 
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Other Side of the World 


Lake Como, Italy, serves 
as a huge laundry for the 
womenf of the several 
towns bordering on the 


At the Gumpti River laun- 

dry, at Lucknow, northeast 

India, the men give a hand 
at washing clothes. 
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Note—Readers are invited to send in questions which will be answered in 
order received. Names are omitted from questions unless otherwise tad 


Question: Why do power com- 
panies recommend the use of 
small electric motors for the 
same jobs that implement deal- 
ers recommend much larger gas 
engines or tractors?—F. L. W., 
Michigan. 

Answer: Both the power com- 
panies and the implement deal- 
ers are correct in their respec- 
tive recommendations. 

An electric motor will do the 
same amcunt of work on a num- 
ber of farm jobs in a more prac- 
tical and economic manner than 
a gas engine of larger power 
rating, but will take a longer pe- 
riod of time to do the work. The 
element of time is very important 
with gas engine operation, but of 
much less importance with elec- 
tric operation. 

Electricity is a very flexible 
type of power that can easily 
be controlled to operate on an 
automatic or semi-automatic 
basis that permits work being 
done without the attention of an 
operator. 

The gas engine does not work 
on this principle but requires the 
attention of an operator, which 
means that the work must be 
done faster by a correspondingly 
larger power unit. 

The correct installation of elec- 
trically operated equipment 
largely determines the efficiency 
of the equipment. 

Question: Will a 5 H.P. elec- 
tric motor develop more power 
than a 5 H.P. gas engine?—J. C. 
P., Indiana. 

Answer: Yes! The power rat- 
ing of both units are the same, 
as a horse power is a definite 
amount of work done in a def- 
inite amount of time, whether by 
animal power, steam power, gas 
engine, or electric power. How- 
ever, the operating characteris- 
tics of these various power units 
are entirely different. 
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* uestions -~ Answer 


Conducted by H. J. GALLAGHER 


the 


The 5 H. P. electric motor and 
the 5 H.P. gas engine are de- 
signed to develop 5 H.P. as a 
continuous load. The gas engine 
will usually stand an overload of 
but 15 to 20%, the electric motor 
will operate continuously at this 
overload without harm or dimin- 
ishing speed. As compared with 
the 15 to 20% overload of a gas 
engine, the electric motor wiil 
develop a 200 to 300% overload 
for peak conditions. 

The electric motor is like a 
high strung horse that is willing 
to overwork itself under im- 
proper control. The control of 
the horse is an intelligent driver, 
the proper control of the electric 
motor is the “thermal overload 
control” in the starting that 
limits the length of time the elec- 
tric motor can safely operate on 
large overloads. 


Another Hard Task Is 
Eliminated 


Constant increase in the use of 
labor-saving devices has had _ its 
effect on the handling and harvest- 
ing of corn. Binders are now part 
of the regular equipment on most 
corn belt farms. Mechanical pick- 
ers have given satisfaction and 
most farmers believe that within a 
few years, practically all of our 
corn will be picked by machine. 

An attachment which has elimi- 
nated much hard work on farms 
where large quantities of fodder 1s 
cut, is the bundle elevator for corn 
binders. This attachment is not 
expensive and is a practical pur- 
chase which may be made with a 
new binder, or to improve the old 
one. Any farmer can appreciate 
the advantage of eliminating the 
back-breaking task of loading corn 
fodder by hand, and the speed with 
which an elevator will do the work 
means time and money saved dur- 
ing silo-filling. 
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Grinding Out Profit 


From Oats Used in Grain 
Ration for Fattening Steers 


By T. E. HrIenton 


Maurice E. Reifel, Cambria, Indiana, and his 5 H. P. motor and 
grinder with which he ground over 5,000 bushels of oats during 


seven months 


OUR dollars and ninety-eight 

cents more profit per steer 

has been returned by those 
fed ground oats than by those fed 
whole oats. This result is the 
average of three years investiga- 
tional work conducted by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Purdue University in which oats 
comprised one-third the grain ra- 
tion fed to fattening steers. 

The market for oats has been 
steadily diminishing during the 
past two decades with the advent 
of the automobile, truck, and trac- 
tor. Throughout the corn belt, 
oats have occupied an important 
place in the crop rotation system, 
usually following the corn crop, 
and consequently farmers have 
continued to grow them regard- 
less of the condition of the mar- 
ket Because of this situation, 
farmers and experiment station 
men have been led to investigate 
the possibility of using oats in the 
grain ration for fattening steers 
as well as other live-stock. 

Professor F. G. King, of the 


of 1928-1929 


Animal Husbandry Department of 
Purdue University, one of the lead- 
ing investigators concerned with 
beef cattle feeding problems in the 
United States, undertook a series 
of oat-feeding investigations with 
beef cattle. These investigations 
were initiated in the fall of 1926 
to determine whether oats might 
replace a portion of the shelled 
corn ordinarily used in the grain 
ration. At the same time, cor- 
responding experiments were un- 
dertaken to determine the differ- 
ence in feeding value between 
whole and ground oats. In the fall 
of 1928, the additional factor of 
fineness of grinding of the oats 
was introduced in the experiments. 

In three feeding trials in which 
similar lots of heavy steers were 
fed rations to determine the feasi- 
bility of replacing a portion of the 
corn with oats, the results showed 
that where ground oats replaced 
one-third of the shelled corn in the 
grain ration, there was a return of 
$4.76 per steer greater for those 
receiving the oats than for those 
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Summary Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station Steer Feeding 
Experiment—Nov. 21, 1928 to Apr. 10, 1929—140 days 








Lot 1 Lot 2 Lot 3 









Shelled corn 

Medium Shelled 24, medium 
ground oats, corn, ground oats 
cottonseed fineground %, cotton- 
















RATION meal oats 4% seed meal 
ere $11.06 $11.06 $11.06 
Average initial weight........ 1,076.7 1,078.7 1,079.0 
Average final weight......... 1,390.3 1,359.7 1,443.0 
Average total gain........... 313.6 281.0 364.0 
Average daily gain........... 2.24 2.01 2.60 
ee Eee errr $ 560.17 $ 538.68 $ 589.70 
eS ee ee 1,190.83 1,193.04 1,193.37 
Pe een ree 1,751.00 1,731.72 1,783.07 
Cost per 100 Ibs. gain........ 17.86 19.17 16.20 
Necessary selling price....... 12.59 12.74 12.36 
Estimated selling price...... 12.15 12.50 13.00 
Profit per steer not including 

BEE | tok tnd edie dabiaaeinawicns —6.12 —3.26 9.24 
Profit per steer including pork —6.16 54 12.80 





Feed prices: 









Average corn price, 77.3 per bushel. 
Average oat price, 41.5 per bushel. 
Corn silage, $6.00 ton. 
Cottonseed meal, $53.00 ton. 
Clover hay, $25.00 per ton. 

























Salt, .01 Ib. 
Lot 4 Lot 5 Lot 6 Lot7 
Shelled 

Shelled corn %, Shelled Shelled 

corn, coarse corn corn %, 
sight cottonseed ground 24, whole med. gr. 

RATION meal oats % oats % oats % 
Tsstial value ......... $11.06 $11.06 $11.06 $11.06 
Average initial weight. 1,080.0 1,082.0 1,080.3 1,081.0 
Average final weight.. 1,429.7 1,394.0 1,382.7 1,418.7 
Average total gain.... 349.7 312.0 302.4 337.7 
Average daily gain.... 2.50 2.23 2.16 2.41 
eS $ 591.24 $ 504.42 $ 494.37 $ 527.55 
Gost of cattle. ........ 1,194.48 1,196.69 1,194.48 1,195.59 
Oe 1,785.72 1,701.11 1,688.85 1,723.14 
Cost per 100 pounds gain 16.91 16.17 16.35 15.62 
Necessary selling price 12.49 12.20 12.21 12.15 
Estimated selling price 12.90 12.75 12.50 12.75 
Profit per steer not in- 
cluding pork ....... 5.86 7.67 401 8.51 
Profit per steer includ- 

_ er ae 8.15 10.44 7.55 11.63 








Grinding costs: 





Hogs $11.00 per cwt. 


Coarse-ground oats 1lc per cwt. 
Medium-ground oats 17c per cwt. 
Firm-ground oats 58c per. cwt. 
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fed corn and cottonseed meal 
alone. 

In all three of the feeding trials 
in which whole or ground oats 
comprised one-third of the grain 
ration, the results have shown that 
returns are greater for the ground 
than for the whole oats. The aver- 
age increased return for three 
feeding trials is $4.98 per steer in- 
cluding the value of the pork pro- 
duced. This difference has varied 
from $2.42 to $8.18 per steer but 
indicates that oats should be 
ground when fed to steers as a 
part of the grain fattening ration, 
even when the steers are followed 
by hogs. 

In the first two of the three 
trials mentioned, the oats were 
ground at a custom mill at a 
charge of 13 cents per hundred 
pounds. These oats were ground 
on a hammer grinder through a 
screen which was fine enough to 
give a medium ground product. 

The tests conducted the third 
year were amplified so as to in- 
clude oats of varied degress ot 
fineness, as well as varying pro- 
portions of oats in the grain fat- 
tening ration. Oats were ground 
through a 1/16, %, and %-inch 
screen and fed to lots of steers in 
which oats comprised one-third of 
the grain ration. Medium ground 
oats or those ground through a %- 
inch screen were fed to another 
group of steers in the ratios of %, 
and all of the grain ration. 


Indiana cattle feeders inspecting experimental steers at the end 
of feeding period, April 12, 1929 
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The results of the feeding trials 
follow listed according to the 
grain ration received. Corn silage, 
clover hay, and salt were fed each 
lot in addition to the grain in- 
dictated. 

The grinding costs used in 
computing feed cost were obtained 
from the grinder and motor used. 
The grinder, a hammer type, is 
suitable for a small elevator, re- 
quiring a 20-hp. motor to operate. 





And He Knew 


The judge admonished the prisoner 
thus: “I cannot conceive of a meaner, 
more. cowardly act than yours. You 
left your wife. Do you realize that you 
are a deserter?” 

Prisoner: ‘‘Well, judge, if you knew 
dat lady as well as I does, you sure 
wouldn’t call me no deserter. I’se a 
refugee.” 


No Work, No Pay 


A Negro was whitewashing a fence. 
A passerby | watched him for a_ while 
and asked, “Sam, why don’t you get a 
brush with more bristles in it?” 

“‘Wha’ for?” replied the aged worker. 

“Why, if you had a good brush you 
could do twice as much work.’ 

“Yessah, but Ah ain’t got twict as 
much wu’k to do!’ ’—Everybody’s. 





Bookkeeper: ‘‘What is the boss’ col- 
lege son so.swelled up about?” 
tenographer: “‘A life insurance doctor 
just examined him and found him O.K.” 
Bookkeeper: “ ‘What of it?’ 
Stenographer: “It’s the only examina- 
tion he ever passed!” 
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Gratitude 


HERE are few human char- 

acteristics more endearing than 
gratitude. It warms and cheers 
the innermost cockles of the heart; 
it glows with a gentle radiance 
that lights up the face and lends a 
sparkle to .the eye. Like the 
quality of mercy “it is twice blest; 
it blesseth him who gives and him 
who takes.” 

The Germans have a proverb to 
the effect that “hudank ist der 
welt Lohn’—in gratitude is the 
pay of the world. Whatever we 
ordinarily think of a philosophy 
that offers us so base a coin, this 
is the month, followed hard by 
another equally flooded with a 
spirit of mellow, loving kindness, 
when we feel that gratitude is 
abroad. 

Fortunately we can all form the 
habit of being grateful, just as we 
can form the habit of being cour- 
teous or as we can develop some 
rare talent through years of prac- 
tice to perfection. 

You remember the White Queen 
tells Alice that she often makes it 
a point to believe six impossible 


things before breakfast. 

We can all be grateful, too,—if 
we make a point of it. 

Some one has said that grati- 
tude is a precious perfyme “dis- 
tilled of the oil of gladness.” 
Sometimes it is likened to a lovely 
flower blossoming into : gracious 
loveliness. ! 

This month a whole nation stops 
its work to offer its gratitude to 
God for peace, for plénty, for 
prosperity. 

When that first Thanksgiving 
Day was set apart 307 years ago, 
there was doubtless keen, living 
gratitude in the minds of those 
valiant settlers for that bountiful 
harvest, and for the sparing of life 
itself. 

Let us not let what Stevenson 
calls “the featherbed” of our pros- 
perous, modern civilization smother 
in us a lively gratitude for equal, 
constant blessings. 

* * * 


Hot Waffles and Syrup 


ONG ago some pert observer 

of mankind wrote glibly: 

“Man is a two-legged animal 
without feathers.” 

In the bright lexicon of the 
modern housewife the same is 
written. 

“Man is a two-legged animal 
that likes waffles.” 

Once when I was visiting his 
folks, I undertook to make waffles 
for a tableful that stretched from 
one side of the room to the other 
on a heavy cast iron waffle iron 
over a wood stove. The waffles 
were delicious,—those old irons 
were perfectly efficient,—and on 
this night they disappeared with a 
rapidity that left me gasping and 
frantically beating up more batter, 
but when that last crumb had been 
popped into some sated little 
mouth, I myself was cooked clear 
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not just a quaint 
old Trade-Mark 











xe but a Guarantee 
_~ of Reliable Service 








—_ NOWN since 1870, the name 
life MYERS has been continu- 
ously associated with products of 
ison outstanding quality and_ value. 
me When the old trade-mark was 
ual, still fresh and novel, MYERS 


had the reputation of producing 
“The Best Pumps Built.” 


MYERS 


Seif-Oiling Water Systems 
Nothing is so disappointing and costly as an unreliable 
water system. When you open the faucet you want the 






























imal water to flow. MYERS builds no “bargain specials,” 
; but a complete line of dependable water systems to meet 
his every need and condition of farm service. The old 

iffles trade-mark is still an unquestioned guarantee of abso- 

rom lute reliability. 

yther 

‘ie Consult the MYERS Dealer 

sae as to the best outfit for your special needs, whether 

rons the power you think of using be electric, gasoline 
on engine, wind mill or hand. MYERS builds them all. 

th a Name of dealer and interesting booklet on request. 

and 

tter, THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. COMPANY 

been 360 ORANGE STREET ASHLAND, OHIO 

Little 

lear Makers for over 50 years of Myers Pumps for 





Every Purpose, Hay Tools and Door Hangers 
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through, and too hot and flustered 
to be of any value as a visiting 
lady. 

The electric waffle iron has 
changed the process from an or- 
deal by fire to a pleasant parlor 
trick. On the dining room table, 
on a card table by the fireplace, 
and anywhere the group gathers, 
and an attachment cord reaches, 
that is the place for waffles. 

The men of the tribe think there 
is never any closed season for 
them, but I am inclined to like 
them just a shade better when 
there is frost in the air. They 
come a little earlier than oysters 
and stay a little later, that’s all. 

Of course, even with one of the 
excellent modern irons a certain 
amount of care and skill are re- 
quired to make good waffles. 

But a woman who can follow 
directions will turn out crusty, 
golden-brown waffles that make a 
hungry family clamor for more. 

First there are the directions for 
the waffles themselves, of course. 
I have a recipe I swear by. 

2 cups four. 

4 teaspoons baking powder. 

% teaspoon salt. 

1% cups milk. 

2 eggs. 

6 tablespoons of melted short- 

ening. 

And sinc®-it has been impressed 
on me since I first made waffles 
that the crispness of the waffle de- 
pends a lot on the amount of 


shortening I use, I just never cut 








They'll Be Done in a Minute. 
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down on the amount of shortening 
at all. 

The making is simple enough. I 
mix and sift the dry ingredients, 
add the milk to the egg yolks and 
put them in, then at the last I add 
the melted shortening and fold in 
the stiffly beaten egg whites. 

The world is full of good waffle 
recipes. The company that makes 
your favorite flour, the one from 
whom you buy baking powder, the 
cooking school you attend, all of 
these will give you recipes you can 
rely on. 

Modern waffles are produced 
with variations. There are choc- 
olate nut waffles and _ cocoanut 
waffles for desserts. There are 
sausage waffles and corn bread 
waffles for the hearty supper,—and 
waffle shortcake for a special des- 
sert. If you would like to try 
some of these new recipes, I will 
be glad to send them to you. 

Then there is a certain trick to 
handling the iron itself. But the 
directions on the iron take care of 
that if you just won't throw them 
away before you read them. Some 
irons need to be preheated one 
length of time; some another. 
Some irons have a little thermo- 
stat that lets the iron get just so 
hot and signals you when it is 
ready for the waffle. You have to 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
your own iron to get the best re- 
sults. 

Then you have to put enough 
batter in to fill up the iron if you 
want it to cook evenly. 

x * * 








As cold weather comes on, pork 
begins to appear oftener and of- 
tener in our plans for meals. The 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has just put out an in 
teresting new leaflet on Pork im 
Preferred Ways. Its number 1 
45 and it can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 5 cents. 

The leaflet, which is written by 
Lucy. M. Alexander and Fanny 
Walker Yeatman, goes. into the 
most efficient methods. of. actually 
cooking the pork and interesting. 
different ways of fixing or serving 
it. - Stuffed chops and _ breaded 
pork fillets sound particularly appe- 
tizing. 
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Automatic, Econom- 
ical, Fumeless, Safe 
and Sure 


Made in the following four 
sizes: 
Cat. 
No. Size Capac. Wt. Each 
G-90 22-in. 100 15 ths. $10.50 
G-91 52-in. 250 35 Ibs. 16.00 
G-92 42-in. 425 70 Ibs. 20.00 
G-920 52-in. 650 100 Ibs. 24.00 


Canopy and legs are built of 
heavy, durable galvanized steel. 
Heat loss is practically elimin- 
ated by using Insulite and Celo- 
tex insulation in the top. 


ELECTRIC HEN 


(Incubator) 





Produces the largest possible 
Percentage of strong, fluffy 
chicks. Furnished to operate on 
any current. Attaches to light 
socket. Made in 60, 100 and 165 
egg capacities. 


You can get Oakes 
from your Electric 


ELECTRIC 
-BROODERS 


Raise Healthier 
Chicks This 
Sure, Easy Way 


Here’s the latest, most 
economical brooder for 
raising flocks from 100 to 
650 strong, healthy chicks. 
Proper temperature is 
automatically maintained 
by fool-proof thermostat 
and heat evenly distributed 
under entire canopy. There 
are no lamps or stoves un- 
der the canopy to use up 
space, crowd chicks or 
cause a fire. Brooder is 
quickly installed by plug- 
ging cord into light socket 
and adjusting thermostat 
switch for desired temper- 
ature. 


ELECTRIC 





This is the 
OAKES Fa- 
mous Valve- 
Float Foun- 
tain with elec- 
tric heater 
to prevent 
water from 
freezing. 
Float valve 
keeps water 
at proper 
level. It cannot overflow. Stur- 
dily built in 3 sizes, 5, 8, 12 gal. 


Electric Supplies 
Appliance Dealer, 





Public Utility Co., or Poultry Supply Dealer. 


WRITE FOR BIG, NEW CATALOG! 


The OAKES MANUFACTURING (o. 
BORSTAL 77 Dearborn Street Tipton, Indiana [VET 
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Electric Hotbed Meeting 
With Success 


By J. C. Scorr 


FTER using the old-fash- 
A ioned hotbeds for many years 

for starting flowers to beau- 
tify his estate near Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, Mr. Frank S. Baker is 
now using electric hotbeds for this 
purpose, with most gratifying re- 
results. 

The electric hotbed. according to 
Mr. Owens, gardener on the estate, 
is much easier to prepare, and re- 
sults absolutely certain, in com- 
parison with the manure heated 
hotbeds. 


His First Trial 


Mr. Baker first became inter- 
ested in the electric hotbed upon 
seeing one on display in the elec- 
tric booth at the Puyallup Fair. 
His first trial, by putting electric 
coils in a 6’ x 12’ frame to heat it, 
was so successful that he is now 
rebuilding all his hotbeds, making 
them of concrete and equipping 
each with coils for. electric heat. 

Most of the gardeners in the 
vicinity of Mr. Baker’s estate have 
watched thevelectric hotbed with 
much interest, and according to 
their statements next year will 
witness the installation of many 
more hotbeds of this type. 

Mr. J. G. Backs, Sumner, Wash- 
ington, is using a 6’ x 12’ electric 
hotbed, in which he raises tomato 





Left: Electric hotbed pF ang | &. 4 — a ay —_ omy Tone 
ower ts upper rig in v 
pol. hotbeds a switches and automatic control; lower right: electric hotbed 
mused by J. G. Backs, Sumner, ber ee raising tomato plants and othe 
arden stuff, 


Washington, used for 


plants for sale. It is similar to 
the regular manure beds except he 
has electric coils under the flats to 
furnish heat. 

The frame is in three sections 
with two coils under each section. 
Each coil is controlled by a switch. 
Mr. Backs does not use the auto- 
matic control, as he can regulate 
the heat very well by switches. 


Most Successful 


The electric hotbed is most suc- 
cessful, according to Mr. Backs, as 
it furnishes plenty of heat, is eas- 
ily controlled, requires less labor, 
and is inexpensive to operate. 

The Washington Committee on 
the Relation of Electricity to Ag- 
riculture, with headquarters at the 
State College, Pullman, Washing- 
ton, has issued a bulletin describ- 
ing the construction and operation 
of electric hotbeds. 
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Thanksgiving Day on Sunnybrook 
Farm and a servant has come to help 
Mother with the big dinner, and to 
brighten her eyes and lighten her cares. 
... A faithful servant that will benefit 
every member of the family, every day 
in year—the Duro Water System. 


Duro can make this one of the hap- 
iest Thanksgiving Days you have ever 
nown. Decide now to give your loved 
ones this greatest of all farm con- 
veniences. 




















The Duro saves as it serves. It is a 
lifetime investment giving daily benefits. 
Only in Duro can you find Convertibility. 
You can install a low cost Duromatic 
Water System now, and later when your 
a increase, it is mecessary 
only to install the next size motor on 
the pump for greater capacity. 





Complete, automatic, ¥ oa 
tric, Duromatic ater ; 

System, 250 gallons per illustrated catalog 
our, 


Send the coupon for 


THE DURO COMPANY 
537 E. Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


Cut off and Mail 


DU ROW eins 


THE DURO COMPANY, 537 E. Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me full information on Duro Water Systems, and free advisory 
service on my requirements. 
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a Washing and 
Ironing Machine 
Combined 


At a price formerly asked for 


a washing machine alone 


OMEN .on. the farms—you can 

now be rid of the drudgery of 
both washing and ironing, and pay no 
more than you have been asked fora 
good washing machine. 


The Hurley Machine Company has 
just perfected this complete laundry 
unit—the first and only machine of its 
kind. It combines the Thor Agitator— 
world’s most thorough and efficient 
speed-type washer—with the NewThor 
Rotary Iron, that does your ironing 
in one-fifth the time required by hand. 

TheThor name on this new laundry 
unit is your assurance of lasting satis- 
faction. Write us for illustrated book- 
lets describing this and other Thor 
home laundry equipment. 


THE HURLEY MACHINE CO. 
22nd Street and 54th Avenue 
“1 Chicago, IL 
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New Milking Sys- 
tem Used on 
Federal Dairy 


Farm 


NEW system of milking cows 

which promises to reduce the 
cost and labor of milk production, 
aid the keeping of records, and 
produce a cleaner product, is being 
used at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture dairy experi- 
ment farm at Beltsville, Md. 

The new method was originated 
by R. R. Graves who is in charge 
of dairy cattle feeding, breeding, 
and management investigations in 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

Briefly, the system consists of a 
mechanical milking unit of stand- 
ard make; but instead of the usual 
pail for the milk, it is drawn into 
a clear glass tank hanging on a 
scale between two stalls and some- 
what above the cows. Its trans- 
parency makes the rate of milking 
visible to the operator at all times, 
both by the amount of milk in the 
receptacle and by the weight reg- 
istered by the scale. When the 
milk ceases to flow into the re- 
ceptable, the operator records the 
weight of the milking and opens a 
valve which permits the milk to be 
drawn from the bottom of the con- 
tainer through a sanitary pipe line 
to a large vacuum tank in the 
dairy house nearby. 

Thus the milk reaches the dairy 
house without having come in con- 
tact with the air, human hands, or 
any other contaminating agency. 

No milk is in sight except that 
in the vacuum-tight glass recep- 
tacle. 

Sterilization of the mechanical 
equipment is accomplished quickly 
and easily by running cold water 
from the dairy house back throug) 
the pipe line, the glass receptacie, 
and out of the teat cups into the 
gutter. This is followed by ot 
water and then steam. 

This system saves labor in a 
number of ways. The milk is 
drawn to the dairy house autom: iti- 
cally and there is no handling of 
buckets or other milking utensils. 
Nor is it necessary to strip ‘he 
cows to finish milking. The udder 
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is massaged while the teat cups 
are still in place, and the trans- 
parency of the glass receptacle per- 
mits the operator to see when the 
cow is giving no more milk. One 
operator can handle three or four 


milking units, milking three or 
four cows at the same time. 

At the department farm one man 
does all the milking with three 
units and has milked 29 cows three 
times a day and 25 cows twice a 
day in a total period of 5% hours. 
The milking is done in a special 
barn equipped with the three milk- 
ing units, and stalls for six cows, the 
cows enter from the feeding barns 
on either side of the milking barn, 
pass into their proper stalls from 
the rear, stop to be milked, and 
when finished pass forward and 
out to return to the feeding barn. 
No time is wasted in tying or fas- 
tening the cows. They are de- 
tained by movable gates hanging in 
front of each stall. As soon as 
one cow has been milked, the teat 
cups are taken off, the milk is 
drawn from the glass receptacle in 
about 22 seconds, and the teat 
cups are placed on the cow in the 
adjoining stall and milking started 
again. From the rear of the stalls 
the operator raises the gates to let 
out the cow after milking is fin- 
ished, and another steps in to take 
her place. It is interesting to note 
how readily the cows learn the 
procedure and return to their right 
barns. 

The new system not only re- 
duces the labor incident to milking 
but favors the production of a 
cleaner product, Mr. Graves says. 
The milk in the vacuum tank can 
be cooled as it enters the tank, or 
it can be pasteurized and then 
cooled in the same tank. It is 
possible, he says, to go a step far- 
ther and bottle the milk under 
vacuum, using the principles now 
com monly employed in canning 
fruits and vegetables. . Milk thus 
handled would make the entire 
journey from cow to consumer 
without contact with the air un- 
til opened for use. 

Tests of the bacterial content of 
the milk produced under this new 
system, made by the division of 
market milk investigations, have 

wn some remarkably low 
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Washes 
Clothes 


in less than 
1/3 the time 






With 
General 
Electric 
Motor 


and does all the work 


CTUAL tests have demon- 
strated that this new Thor 
Agitator Washer will do your 
whole family washing in less 
than one-third the time required 
with a washboard. It does all 
the work. It washes clothes 
cleaner. And the cost of doing a 
generous washing is about equal 
to the price of 2 postage stamps. 


Women on the farms — read 
that again! Can you afford to 
sacrifice your health and lose 
these precious hours for the 
sake of a few cents? It’s false 
ecohomy—and it doesn’t pay. 

We'll gladly send you illus- 
trated booklets describing this, 
and all, Thor home laundry 
equipment. Write to 


THE HURLEY MACHINE CoO. 
22nd Street and 54th Avenue 
Dept. E-11 


Chicago, Ill. 











Sew Two Dresses 
in less time 
than one 


You can instantly attach the 
Hamilton Beach Home Motor to 
your own sewing machine—the 
machine you already know—and 
make sewing a pleasure while 
doing two days work in one. It 
makes your old machine as 
efficient and easily operated as 
the most expensive electric 
machines. Sold at stores, 


No More 
Pedal Drudgery 


The motor does the work, pedal 
gives absolute control of sewing 
speed. Electricity costs less than 
lc per hour. Savings pay for 
motor in few days use. The 
Home Motor with attachments 
also mixes cake, whips cream, 
beats eggs, sharpens knives, 
polishes silverware or runs elec- 
tric fan. 


Free Booklet 


If you have a treadle sewing 
machine, send for free booklet 
telling how the 1,000,000 Hamil- 
ton Beach sewing motors now 
in use save hundreds of hours 
work and make housework a 
joy. Price is very low. Mail 
coupon today—NOW. 


[ ~ “HAMILTON BEACH: - ~| 
HOME MOTOR 


Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co, 

{ -6058 H. B. Bidg., Racine, Wis. I 
Without obligation, please send booklet | 

| explaining how Home Motor saves me 

| many hours of work every week at a | 
saving which pays for motor in few days. 

I 
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counts. Over a five months’ pe- 
riod, the average bacterial con- 
tent, as taken from the glass con- 
tainers, was 3,460 per cubic cen- 
timeter, and from the vacuum tank 
3,780 per cubic centimeter. On 
four days of this period the milk 
was pasteurized in the vacuum 
tank at 145 degrees for 30 minutes; 
the average bacterial count of the 
raw milk in the tank before pas- 
teurization was 3,590 and after 
pasteurization and cooling it was 
55 per cubic centimeter, indicating 
a very high efficiency for pasteuri- 
zation under this system. 





Silage Makes More 
Beef and More Profit 


N a test recently completed at 

the Ohio Experiment Station, 
an acre of corn in the form of 
silage produced 752 pounds of gain 
on yearling steers. A similar acre 
fed as shelled corn produced only 
372 pounds of gain in the form of 
beef. 

The silage fed steers were given 
no grain. On a ration of 474 
pounds of silage daily, 2 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and a_ small 
amount of mixed hay, they gained 
an average of 2 pounds a day for 
174 days. The lot fed shelled 
corn, cottonseed meal, stover and 
mixed hay gained somewhat more 
but the increased rate of gain was 
not important enough to equalize 
the low cost of gain on the silage 
fed steers. 

The silage cattle made a profit 
of $8.58 per head, including pork 
gains, and the grain fed cattle, 
$3.46 per head. 

An acre of corn fed in the form 
of silage returned a sum of $71.65 
an acre. In the form of shelled 
corn, the return was $50.80 per 
acre. 

As silage, an acre of corn fur- 
nished enough feed to last one 
steer 375 days. When fed as 
shelled corn, one crop acre carri 
a steer only 166 days. The field 
of corn used yielded 48 bushels per 
acre as grain and 8.8 tons per acre 
as silage. F 

Dressing percentages were 59.6 
on the silage fed steers and 60.6 on 
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the grain fed cattle. Packers said 
there was little difference in the 
quality and condition of the two 
lots in the beef. 

Prof. Paul Gerlaugh of the 
Ohio Station points out that prof- 
its from the two methods of feed- 
ing will vary from year to year 
according to market prices but he 
believes that any method of feed- 
ing which produces the results ob- 
tained by the all-silaged test is 
worthy of consideration. 


Putting Comfort in 


Farm Life. 


By S. E. & O. M. Viau 
Sanger, Calif. 


UR farm is located _in the 
O heart of the raisin belt 
about ten miles east of 


Fresno, California. It consists of 
forty-three acres of Malagas, ten 
acres of Thompson Seedless and 
five acres of Emperors. When 
we took possession of this place in 
1924 we found the irrigation 
pumps were being driven by two 
gasoline engines. There was no 
electricity on the farm at that 
time. After a one year’s trial of 
these engines, however, we were 
extremely glad, to say “goodby” to 
them and to the many hours of 
backbreaking work trying to start 
them, and to those almost endless 
trips to and from the gasoline 
tank with more fuel. It was a 
banner day for us when the house 
and barn gave forth brilliant 
light. and our new seven and one- 
half horse power motor, which re- 
placed those old engines, stood 
ready to drive a four-inch pump, 
almost without care, through the 
long irrigation season. By simply 
closing a switch this unit sends 
sufficient water out through the 
irrigating fipes to cover our en- 
tire acreage in a few hours. I 
have the pipe outlets so arranged 
that one faucet waters each row 
of vines. It is now possible for 
me to spend the entire day else- 
where, if I choose, and the irri- 
gation goes on just the same. I 
feel independent and am satisfied 
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Now 
the Prater Farm Mill 


Grinds Ear Corn as 
Satisfactorily as Small 
Grains 


ERETOFORE it has not been 
H practical to grind ear corn with 

the small electrically operated ham- 
mer mill. It has been necessary to 
feed ears by hand, and this is a slow 
and tedious operation. 

The demand for an attachment which 
would enable the Prater Farm Mill to 
grind ear corn in a satisfactory manner 
has been so insistent that for over a 
ear the Prater Pulverizer Company 
as been devoting an unusual amount 
of experimental effort to this problem. 
Now the Prater Pulverizer Company 
announces the Prater Automatic Ear 
Corn Breaker and Feeder—an attach- 
ment which enables the Prater Farm 
Mill to grind ear corn automatically. 
Ear corn is entirely crushed and fed 
into the mill at a surprising rate of 
speed—approximately bushels per 
hour, grinding to dairy fineness. 

The Prater Automatic Ear Corn 
Breaker and Feeder, as well as_ the 
Prater Farm Mill, is backed by an iron- 
clad guarantee of entire satisfaction or 
the refunding of the purchase price. 
Write today for new literature de- 
scribing the Prater Farm Mill and the 
Prater Automatic Ear Corn Breaker 
and Feeder. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
Merchandising Service Division 
817 W. Washington Blvd. 

t. “ ” 





with an irrigation cost of two dol- 





Chicago, Illinois 
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lars and fifty-eight cents per acre 
per season. I can now irrigate 
when the crop needs it and as 
often as I want to. 


Mrs. Viau Speaks for Herself 


While we live in a modest house 
we have the electrical equipment 
for a pretentious home. . We have 
three children, two in high school 
and one in grammar school. In 
addition to my regular home 
duties I teach grammar school in 
one of the nearby districts. With- 
out electrical service it would be 
necessary for me to give up my 
school or hire help. My many lit- 
tle electrical servants aid in mak- 
ing my work easy, and they are 
so convenient. By just turning 
a switch almost instantly the 
heater coils are glowing in the 
living room (we have no other 
type of heat) and the room quick- 
ly attains a temperature compar- 
able to those heated by furnaces. 
There is no more wood or coal to 
pack, or ashes to be carried out. 
Soot has ceased to be a nuisance 
in our home. The most interest- 
ing thing about this method of 
heating is that under our rates and 
in our climate it only costs two 
cents per hour when the heater is 
on medium and six cents when on 
high. The heater is a five kilo- 
watt, 220 volt, Wesix unit. 

The most_ appetizing toast is 
made right at our dining room 
table and the most ideal coffee 
percolated at a cost of about 4 
cent for a medium sized pot. This 
is very convenient for family life 
and delightful when guests are 
present as it is not necessary for 
me to leave the room. 

When my husband presented me 
with an automatic Hotpoint elec- 
tric range I was sure the zenith 
of my hopes had been reached; no 





The Viau Farm House Ten Miles East of Fresno, Cal. 


































Nothing Like an Iced Milk Shake on 
Warm Days 


fumes, no flames, no greasy walls 
or ceilings, no blackened pots, no 
burnt match stubs, no ashes or 
soot to carry out, absolute com- 
fort in cooking which has reacted 
to produce a happier and a health- 
ier family I am sure. The cost 
to operate our range, of course, 
depends upon how much we use 
it and what kind of cooking is 
done. Oven cooking is much 
more economical of heat than the 
other types. 

Every one knows how children, 


(Continued on page 48) 


























































APAUL Water System 
carry the Water/ 


Puenry of water 
at a turn of the faucet... 
jresh, clean, cool! Water 
for kitchen, dairy, barn... 
for fire protection too. No 
more back-breaking pump- 
ing and carrying. Increas- 
ed profits on live stock will 
pay for it every year. 


The Paul will work 
foryou for a fewcents each 
day! And the first cost is 
much lower than you ex- 
pect. Use the coupon now 
and Jet us recommend the 
system for your needs. 


FORT WAYNE ENGINEERING 
& MFG. COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Ft. Wayne Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
1722 N. Harrison, Ft.Wayne, Ind. 
Send 1 inf ti and 
prices on Paul Water Systems. 





Name. 


Address 
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Year-Round 
Dependability 


Winter or Summer— 
Century Farm Motors 
canalways bedepended 
upon to give continu- 
ous, reliable service. 
Dampness does not 
affect them—this is one 
of many reasons why 
“They Keep a-Run- 
ning”. 
CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 

1806 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 


40 U.S. and Canadian Stock Points 
and more than 75 Outside Thereof 

















WHAT ABOUT 
YOUR PALACE? 


NLY about 10% / of the 

farms in the United States 

are as yet using electric 
service from the lines of the 
Light & Power Companies. No 
doubt this is for the most part 
due to lack of convenient “lines” 
to which to connect the remain- 
ing 90% of the farms of the 
country. 

However, it is estimated that 
the average electrified farm is 
only utilizing this energy to the 
extent of 6% of its potential ap- 
plication in farm work. Jnade- 
quate Wiring is doubtless re- 
sponsible for this deficiency. 

Every farmer should not only 
be interested in the cost of oper- 
ating his farm by electricity but 
also in the cost of doing without 
it. To determine this he should 
sum up the yarious operations in 
his work that could be performed 
electrically. Then he should call 
in his local Contractor-Dealer to 
estimate the cost of adequate 
wiring to care for such require- 
ments. 







You can rely on your Contract— 
or; his interest lies in serving 
best your actual needs . 

And you will find him firm in 
his opinion based upon Exper- 
fence that the “‘Knob & Tube’’ 
System of Wiring is not only 
the least expensive but is the 
Safest — Most Dependable — and 
has Longer Life. 


R 


Illinois Electric Porcelain Co. 
Macomb, Il. 





SAFE 


Kxon @ TUBE oputess 
ECONOMICAL 


“WIRING 











Knox Porcelain Corporation 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Porcelain Products, Inc. 
indlay, Ohio 


Vv, 
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Renieens Milk 
Production 15 to 25% 


++ + 


Milk 3 Times A Day 
with the 
De Laval Magnetic Milker 


T is well established that 3- 
[ xs: -a-day milking will in- 

crease milk production 15 to 
25%. Due to the saving in time 
and labor made possible with the 
De Laval Magnetic Milker, this 
can be done with half the help 
required by twice-a-day milking 
by hand, and often in less time. 
This is a splendid method of 
securing extra profits. 

Electrically operated De Laval 
Milkers are both efficient and 
economical. 


And Get All the Butter-Fat 
With a De Laval Separator 


Cooperate with your cows and get 
every bit of the butter-fat that they 
can produce. 
No _ separator 
skims as clean 
as a De Laval 
and none lasts 
so long. 
Laval Separa- 
tors can be 
equipped for 
electrical oper- 
ation and make 
separating but 
the matter of 
throwing a 
switch. 





The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
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Cover Title Contest Rules 


Only the farmers or members of the a form. 
farm family, Sete this magazine wes sure to ne ed uestion (a). 
was sent, are e ite plaini: your 

Only one title may be submitted. tion to the Title Ei Editor, — nictry 

Use ms form below or write your ON THE FARM, 225 
answers a plain sheet of paper in New York, befor: fA 

In addition “- the $25 cash prize for the best title to this. month’s front cover, 
we will pay $5 for each of five titles given honorabe mention. In case of a tie, 
each winning contestant will receive the full cash prize to which he or she is 
entitled. The winners will be announced in the January issue. 


Winners of the September Cover Title Contest 





First Prize 
“Making Pie with Mother’s Currants” 
MRS. L. D. VARLEY, R. 5, Shenandoah, lowa 














The following titles have been se- 
lected as the winners of the $5 cash 
prizes: 


“Early Education in Electric Re 
frigeration,” Mrs. Jennie E. Powers, 
ake Forest Drive, Anacortes, Wash. 


“A New Recipe for Frozen Pudding.” 
Anita T. Pickett, R. 4, Kingston, N. Y. 





“Ice Box Cakes Like Mother Makes,” 
Jane Hicks, R. D. 2, Norristown, Pa. 


“Tomorrow’s Homemakers Go in for 
Electric Refrigeration,” Mrs. R. P. 
Nichols, Chesterland, Ohio. 


o ot. the Right Idea Early,’”’ Mrs. 
eynolds, R. 3, Nampa, Idaho. 





Ree ee eee eee EEE E EH EEE EEE EHH EEE EEE HEEEEEEEEEESEEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEE SEES EEEEEEEESS 





| (a) Fill in the brand name for each article you now have or | 
plan to buy. 

| Product Make We Now Have Make We Plan to Buy 

| VOR TIG ie Bh dcscccssccccsccccovsecoscsees  cesessecdenccévsesscenes Sones | 
| a oa i on otucamanenete descend Mebeetwcsesnsssencasnaabees | 
| Milking Machine. | ...... Mi ecuesNbeee menses enhds Enea esegeebarnenkeeers eben | 
| GS oissakias I. chase wcbcecssustennesonetieaee Bmndeeebeesiaesstirern about | 

PU seccncccec026 8 cscteciccdecaseeteasoneeonent Webbbecepeeserseosecosens arenes 

| | 
| PRD, -occccccesnsenséocesoccosesevossscnseesesersncesceesusewonseeecssoceseesaeesee “ | 
: DAEEEEB. cc ccccvccecsccccecccccsoscvccccccscccscesccoesccceesecosesoocnseesoccecoroses | 


ee es re 
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The Kearby Dairy Farm in Mississippi Believes in Signs 


Helping Build Mississippi 


By W. I. Situ 


HE night traveller along 

the “Brick Road’, seeing 

a large electric sign about 
halfway between Magnolia and 
McComb, Mississippi, is apt to 
imagine that he is approaching 
the city limits, and slow down 
to something like the usual 
speed limit, cocking a wary eye 
about for traffic cops. This 
gives him ample time to read 
the sign: 


KEARBY DAIRY FARM 
ELECTRIFIED BY 
CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI 
POWER-COMPANY. 
HELPING BUILD 
MISSISSIPPI. 


J. M. Kearby, owner of this 
farm, came to McComb four- 
teen years ago, flat broke as a 
result of business reversals in 
1914. Formerly a banker and 
business man back in Illinois, 
Mr. Kearby now recalls with 
mixed emotions his first humble 
little shack on the site of his 
present dairy farm. There was 
not even a_ cook-stove, he re- 


calls, all cooking being done on 
an open fireplace. 

Now the kitchen in his pres- 
ent home is equipped with an 
electric range, electric refrig- 
erator, water heater and pres- 
sure tank. Electric power 
washes and irons the clothes, 
cleans the whole house and at 
night it assists with the radio 
or if Mrs. Kearby prefers to 
read it furnishes a soft and 
ample light, and best of all— 

She is not too tired to read. 

Not only that, but the kindly 
kilowatt milks his cows for him 
while they munch the feed 
ground by electricity and elec- 
tric power runs the separator 
and washes the milk bottles. 


A Contented Farmer 


Not only does the Kearby 
farm produce “milk from con- 
tented cows,” but here we find 
—a rare thing in late years— 
a contented farmer and a con- 
tented wife. The gross revenue 
from the go acres comprising 
the Kearby farm exceeded nme 
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COMPLETE YG) 


-” Cireuler lar Saw 
6’’x36"’ Lathe 
8” Dise Sander 
6” | Lat al 
mery Grinde 
Pe erin Chuck 
G. E » 


-H.P. G. E. Moter, 

110-Velt, A.C., 60- 

Cyele 

Endless V-Belt, two 
and e 2%” V- 











Cable with separ- 
able Plug. 


WorKace Clectric- Poonworrrr 


Reeegnized everywhere as the standard outfit for heme and eommercial use! 











ate 


The most complete all-electric woodworking m It’ : 
guaranteed for one B get against defective parts. ast _ os EASY TERMS: 
powerful and easy to work with; makes everything out of wood. $9 down 
Nothing like it sold er advertised. Send for complete description. $9 


Le fs 
Ty. p. wattace a COMPANY, 





2848 West Adams Street, Chicage; | 
{1 West 42nd Street, New York City 
| 268 Market Street, San Franciseo. | 
| 1 want to know all about the Workace Elee- | 
tric Rome 
| Name coe ] 
J1@ SAW Ad 
ATTACHMENT $10. , ure 








Ask Your Power Company About— 


the now-famous 
Smith Brothers 
Electric Brooder, 
which can be or- 
dered direct from | 
this list: 





2 \ 
18 in. 75 chick size, $9.50 
24 in. 100 chick size, 10.75 
32 in. 200 chick size, 16.00 
42 in. 350 chick size, 20.00 
56 in. 600 chick size, 24.00 
72 in. 1000 chick size, 36.00 





WELLINGTON J. SMITH co. 
936 Davis-Farley Bldg.; Cleveland, Ohio 















WHY WASTE POWER? 


ROLLER BEARINGS are standard equipment 4 Automobiles, Pullman 


cars, and BEVAN Pump Jacks. For econom er bills and iong 
wearing qualities, insist on ROLLER BEA IN in your pumping 
equipment. . , 

BEVAN Pump Jacks, Electric Pumpers, Electric Units and Fresh 


Water Systems will handle wells of all depths. The power saving alone 


will soon pay the first cost. 
Ask your dealer or power company for BEVAN ROLLER BEARING 
Pumping Machinery or write us for complete information. 


ACME MACHINE COMPANY 


2901 FREMONT AVE, SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Clip Your Cows Electrically 
The New Ge u-& 
STEWART 


STOCKMAN 


is a power: 
ful, smooth- 
running, 
quiet ma- 
chine. Wil 





any speci- 
fied current, 
from socket or 
lighting plant. 
agg 4 pays 
or itse . 
Priced as low Other, Gieotse 
as $45.00. low as $14.00. 
More Profit From Your Cows 
Clipped cows give more milk, richer 
in butter fat. Clipped cows are 
easiest to clean—their milk is 
cleaner and stays sweet longer. 
Tests show increased profit as high 
as $1.40 per month per cow. 

Ask Your Dealer—Or Write 

for FREE Catalog 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 

5524 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 

40 Years Making Werid’s 

Clipping and Shearing Machines 














thousand dollars for 1927, and 
for 1928 Mr. Kearby expects 
to exceed twelve thousand dol- 
lars. He did not state the net 
proceeds, but he seems mighty 
well satisfietw “And he speaks 
very highly of the kilowatt. 
Mr. Kearby gave a gentle 
“tut! tut!” when told that what 
the South needs is for more 
Yankees to come down here 
and show us how to succeed. 
He insists that the best way for 
an outsider to lose a lot of 
money is to come here with the 
idea that he is “going to show 
’en how to farm”. There is 
much for a farmer to learn, he 
says. before he is in a position 
to show others. He does feel, 
however, that an outsider is apt 
to see opportunity more easily 
than many natives, who are too 
close up to their problems to 
get the proper view point. In 
his own case, he points out, he 


could not lose money in his pro- 
ject when he started it, because 
he had none. 

In the area served by the 
Mississippi Central Power Com- 
pany, which has its headquart- 
ers in McComb, are to be found 
several cotton mills, countless 
cotton gins, a garment factory, 
the Illinois Central railroad 
shops, many large gravel-pits, 
creamieries, condenseries, dairy- 
farms, orchards, truck-farms, 
poultry farms and _ hatcheries, 
and consolidated schools of 
ultra-modern type—all served 
by the “high line”. 

Near Crystal Springs, the 
“Tomatopolis of the World,” 
as it proudly calls itself, is a 
gravel-pit operated by the Co- 
piah Gravel Company, repre- 
senting an investment of $200,- 
000, using a 250 h.p. electric 
shovel. Water is provided for 
washing the gravel from a 
number of deep wells, equipped 
with motor-driven pumps. This 
project, covering 320 acres of 
land, with a gravel deposit 
averaging 100 feet in depth, is 
also destined to “help build 
Mississippi.” 

But the electrification of in- 
dustry is an old story. Interest 
centers just now in the problem 
of farm electrification. 


Reducing Cost 


“One tendency,” says Mr. R. 
E. Baird, manager of the Mis- 
sissippi Central Power Com- 
pany, “that retards the proper 
use of electricity is that farm- 
ers and their wives still feel 
that the less “juice” you use, 
the more you are economizing. 
This idea, by the way, is not 
limited to rural users. As a 
matter of fact, it takes mighty 
little “cipherin’” to show that 
when a human does work that 
a small motor can do, he or ‘she 
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is working for about one cent 
an hour. Not even old Aunt 
’Melia, the kitchen mechanic, 
will work for such a pittance. 
Besides, Aunt ’Melia has what 
colored folk euphemistically call 
a “crooked arm,” when she goes 
home to her cabin at night. Her 
hire calls for three square meals 
a day for herself, by agreement, 
and three more meals a day, by 
mental reservation, so to speak, 
for Unc’ Silas. 

The kilowatt has no crooked 
arm, no shiftless husband to 
provide for, it never grumbles 
plaintively of a “misery in de 
back,” over Monday’s wash, bua 
works tirelessly, twenty- -four 
hours a day, if necessary, for 
three cents an hour, or there- 
abouts. 

And in rapidly increasing 
amount the kindly kilowatt, on 
the farm, as well as in the fac- 
tory, the shop, or the gravel- -pit, 


SUNLIGHT IS THE 
GREATEST REMEDY 


and preventative of disease! 


Here is 





the sunlight machine you have 
been Pe — | for. 
8 


ments and our un- 
conditional guaran- 
tee. An _ultra- 
violet lamp  spe- 
cially designed for 
many uses on the 
farm and in the 
home. 


“Poultri-Lite” 


stimulates laying— 
increases hatch- 
ability — doubles 
broiler weight — 
prevents and cures 
rickets, etc. 


vitality this — 
omer on arene 


Write for = Some information and test 


hesney’s ‘‘Sunshine Car- 


bons’’ oo exclusive feature of Poultri- 


lite that 


assures positive results. 


RUSSELL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
340 West Huron St., Chicago, III. 





is “helping build Mississippi”. 








Positive Ventilation 
(Continued from page 13) 
the north end of the barn was very 
cold and he did not think it pos- 
sible to keep poultry in that end. 
Last winter, he says, it froze ice 
only twice in the barn and the air 
was fresh and smelled clean all 
the time when the fans were run- 
ning. His only point of dissatis- 
faction was that the litter in the 
chicken pen became damp and had 
to be changed every day. How- 
ever, a properly built concrete floor 
will provide some insulation and 
tend to prevent moisture from com- 

ing through from below. 

Mr. Trantow states that even 
operating under the adverse con- 
ditions mentioned his ventilation 
system is very satisfactory and has 
accomplished results in his barn 
that he did not think possible. 























Prof.: “Why does lightning 
never strike in the same place 














Stage: “It doesn’t need to.” 





The JAUSON 
Electric Pump Jack 





will convert your ordi- 
mary pump into a 






















ingly deliver all the 
water you want—deep 
or shallow well, it 
works equally well. 


Butt Lp 0 Slab Grade 
Auto Transmission 
Machine cut hardened gears, 
fully enclosed, running in 
oil. Bronze bearings. No 
chains or sprockets. High 
grade motor. Compare with 
all others. Write for special 

literature and prices. 


Also complete 
Water Systems 









~: The John Lauson Mfg. Co. 
twi uo i — Wh. 
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Farm Life Comforts 
(Continued from page 40) 


especially, dread to bathe in a 
chilly bathroom. We have a port- 
able heater which warms the bath- 
room in a few minutes and at a 
very small cost. Our children 
love to bathe now. An automatic 
Wesix water heater supplies an 
abundance of hot water whenever 
needed for cooking, bath or wash- 
ing. Wash day is no _ longer 
dreaded at our place. 

Our electric iron has eliminated 
all wood or coal packing. It is 
no longer necessary to stand over 
a hot stove. The ironing is done 
quickly in a cool place and at a 
cost of only about two cents per 
hour of heat. The electric iron, 
I think, is one of the best ex- 
amples of the true value of electri- 
cal appliances in the home. I do 
not happen to have curly hair so 
I have an electric curling iron 
which supplies the correct heat, 
without danger of singeing, to 
give the desired effect. 

In California in summer, do- 
mestic refrigeration is a necessity 
in order to keep our perishable 
foods fresh and wholesome. We 
have a General Electric refriger- 
ator which is free of the many ob- 
jectionable features always present 
when we use ice. No drip pan is 
necessary now, the floors are not 
dirty and wet around the ice box 
and we do not have to drive all the 
way to town for ice. Our machine 
makes convenient little cubes of 
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ice which are always available for 
drinks. Our refrigerator costs us 
about twelve cents a day in the 
summer time. In most cases this 
is less than the ice would cost, 
let alone the long trip to town. 

Sometimes we have hot weather 
in California. Do people enjoy 
a cold drink at such times? We 
have an electric milk shaker that 
mixes drinks better than those at 
the corner drug store. We also 
have a portable electric fan which 
helps to keep us cool during those 
days when the mercury climbs ever 
higher. _Whether reading, sewing 
or eating, the fan can be so ad- 
justed that we are comfortable, 

We feel that we cannot praise 
electricity too highly for it is the 
greatest time saver we know of 
and it is very convenient, and safe, 
It is the most modern agency by 
which a farm can be operated for 
both profit and pleasure. 





Stella: “If you had two wishes 
what would you ask for?’ 


Maris: “A husband.” 
Stella: “That’s one.” 
Maris: “And I’d save the other 


one till I saw how the husband 
turned out.”—Answers. 





Husband: “If a man steals—no mat- 
ter what—he will live to regret it.’ 

Wife (sweetly): “You used to steal 
kisses from me before we were mat- 
ried.” 

Husband: 
said.” 


“Well, you heard what ! 


No Samples Today 
“Where’s you trunks, 
lesman: “T use no trunks.’ 

Porter: “But I thot you wuz om 
of these traveling salesmen.” 


Porter: sah?” 








Salesman: “I am, but I sell brains, 
understand? I sell brains!” 
Porter: “‘Excuse me, boss, but youst 


that’s been here who 
samples.” 


the furst fella 
ain’t carryin’ no 
Draughts. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





INVESTIGATE the prov records of 

nomical ration and pal, of the LYON 
IMPROVED ELECTRIC BROODERS. se! 
for free authentic information and reports @ 
electric brooding. Also Power-0f, 
Temperature, Burglar, Heating & Thermostats 
Interesting circulars on > 
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52,000 Eggs 
The Farthest Step Ahead 
in Electrical Incubation 
_- performance, results 
and quality chicks. Lowestin 
current consumption and cost 
of operation—highest in prof- 
its. The outstanding incuba- 


tor of today. 
Write for new Electric Catalog 







3192 W. 121st St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Smith Incubator Co. 
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SMITH ELECTRICS 


320,000 Eggs 














LECTRICITY and a DAY- 
E TON Water System will pro- 

— vide your farm 
with the greatest 
convenience of all 
—Running Water. 
DAYTON Water Sys- 
tems are made in a 
ssomplete range of 
capacities for deep 
and shallow wells. 
Write for details. 
The Dayton Pump 
& Mfg. Company 








CHURN E-Z 


The Churn E-Z Churn is a quicker 
and better way to churn your but- 
ter than any other method. It jis 
not only a labor saver, but you 
get more and better butter. 

It can be attached to the center 
post of any washing machine. The 
dasher is removable. When in place 
it agitates all the milk, churning it 
quicker and better. 


Dealers—Write for our attractive 
price list. 











Pioneer Makers of COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
The DAYTON Private Water BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Unisystem made Systems 
in four sizes. Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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NEW Complete a>. _ 
Workshop __< Ke a 


Outfit 
N OW you can have this new, amuzing 
8-in. Combination Saw (18 tools in 
one) shipped on 15 days’ approval, at 
Manufacturer’s risk. A complete ideal 
workshop for the modern farmer. Will 
rip, cross-cut, bevel, miter, mortise, drill, 
groove, grind, buff, polish, ete. 1/3 H.P.- 
A.C. motor included with all attachments. 
Write for catalog and special offer! 
—— DEALERS WAN 






DD —— 


S. & B. Manufacturing Co. 
4617-K W. 20th St., Chicago, III. 
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Portable Electric Clipping 
and Grooming Machines 
are operated from an ordi- 2 
nary lamp socket. A pow- ¢ 
erful, quiet, smooth, fast, 
and neat looking outfit. 
Better and cleaner milk is 
assured by clipping and 
cleaning your cows. 

Send for illustrated catalog. 


Gillette Clipping Machine Co., Ine. 
129 West 3ist Street — Dept. 11 
York City 





e 4 

40 Years Making Clipping and 4 
Grooming Machines Only P 
AB 
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Sharp Tools Save Time 
Use a 
LUTHER 
Grinder 
Make yourself a portable grinder using 
Luther’s No. 307 general purpose farm 
grinder and a % H.P. motor. Useful 
Sttachments and wheels for sickles en- 
Silage cutter knives, axes, tools, ete. 
der a grinder through your dealer; 
$9.00 complete ready for use. ve the 
stinder cost sharpening silage knives 

alone. Literature on request. 
LUTHER, INCORPORATED 
280 South Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 














Free Demonstration 
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Appreciated 


Electricity has proven to be a 
great help to me. Our home con- 
sists of nine rooms which are all 
lighted by electricity. Lights in 
the barn and in the yard are also 
very convenient. 

We have a root house which is 
wired with about ten or fifteen 
lights and we could not do with- 
out them. 

Some of the electric appliances 
we have at present are the elec- 
tric iron, washer, radio, motor, 
soldering iron and curling iron. 

We would like and are plan- 
ning to install a motor to pump 
water into the house. There are 
many other things we really 
need such as clippers, refrigera- 
tor, etc. 


Miss Mary Rinke, 
Utica, Mich, Townline Road. 
. s * 


“The Cleanest Thing” 


Our rural line was built three 

ears ago. Since that time we 

ave purchased electrical appli- 
ances as fast as has been pos- 
sible. The last appliance to be 
added was our Hotpoint auto- 
matic range. All we can say for 
this is that it has proven to be 
everything the manufacturer 
claimed. [It cooks to perfection 
and is the” cleanest thing that 
can be found to cook on. As for 
current bills, these have been as 
, \ _aeaamaes as anyone could ask 
or. 

I certainly am anxious to see 
lines extended to all farmers as 
I don’t know of anything that 
has contributed more toward 
making farm life pleasant than 
electricity. 

rs. Russel Bedin, R. No. 6, 
Freeland, Mich. 


Living, Not Only Existing! 


To be without electricity would 
be existing, not living. In our 
ten-room house we have, thanks 
to electricity, an automatic cis- 
tern pump which makes it possi- 
ble for us to have running water 
in the bath upstairs. Other ap- 
Pliances we possess which help 
to make things more pleasant are 
the electric range, the sweeper, 
waffle iron, percolator, toaster, 
iron and an electric sewing ma- 
chine. There are twenty-seven 
lights through the home, three 


floor lamps and two table lamps. 

Outside we have lights in the 
hen house, garage, etc. A small 
electric pump is used for spray- 
ing the lawn. 

My next appliance will be some 
kind of electric refrigeration. 
I’m for electricity first, last and 
always. 

Mrs. Grover C. Johnson, 

Iowa Park Road, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


* * +. 

A Wonderful Thing 
Electricity is certainly a won- 
derful thing. We live in a nine- 
room house and enjoy electric 
lights more than we can say. 
Up until March, 1928, we had to 

use il lamps for lighting. 
Electricity is also serving us 
in the washer and iron. Later 
we expact to add a toaster, corn 











popper and a heater. 4 
Mrs. David L. Krause, 
New Boston, Mich. 
* e * 


More in the Future 


Electricity was recently ex- 
tended to our home. At the pres- 
ent time we pust have the 
lights and a motor for pumping 
water. We receive a great deal 
of pleasure and comfort from 
both of these. As soon as possi- 
ble we piax to add a cream sepa- 
rator and churn. We are also 
considering using electricity for 
grinding feed for the chickens. 

John Romine, 
R. 2, Carleton, Mich. 
* a > 
Don’t Forget the Home! 

If I may express my opinion of 
electrifying the farm, let me urge 
that the home be not forgotten 
To my mind, electricity in the 
farm home does away with the 
“move to town” idea more thatj 
anything I know of. 

Mrs. S. M. Hilliard. 
Ada, Mich. 
s - 7 


A Happier Home 

Our home is much happie 

since we have electricity. It cer 

tainly takes a pont deal of th 

drudgery out of the farm homé 

Instead of being a chore, w0 

both in and out of the home # 
made a pleasure. 

Mrs. Henry J. Collard, 

R. F. D. 1, Menominee, Mich 












































